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liberal arts for use in the monastic and cathedral schools. When Capella's seven
bridesmaids were finally given house by Cassiodorus' seven pillars, the medieval
definition of the liberal arts was established in sturdy form as early as the beginning of
the seventh century.
A third transmitter was Isidore of Seville, a Spanish bishop, who compiled an
encyclopedia called the Etymologies which, according to modern standards, is lifeless
and dull, containing hundreds of excerpts, terms, and definitions arranged according to
no particular order or system. To the naive and uninstructed the Etymologies must
have been welcome; but far from being a creative reworking of classical thought, its
barrenness reflects the decline in scholarship that had taken place by the seventh
century in Spain. In contrast, an outstanding scholarly performance in England was
that of St. Bede, often called the "father of English learning," who knew Greek and
Hebrew as well as Latin. He wrote on music, history, biography, science, theology,
pedagogy, and the liberal arts.
Prior to the eleventh century little original work was done in any of the liberal
arts, yet their main task was no less than the Latinizing of Western Europe. By and
large these formidable propaedeutic goals were achieved as Latin gradually became the
universal medium of communication and discourse among educated persons. Grammar
was consequently the most important of the liberal arts taught in the schools during
the early Middle Ages, for the non-Latin peoples had to be taught the rudiments of
Latin in order to be able to take part in the religious and intellectual life of the times.
The grammars by Donatus and Priscian and the reader by Cato remained the influ-
ential texts.
Rhetoric, on the other hand, was largely in eclipse during the early Middle Ages.
Although it maintained its place as one of the recognized seven liberal arts, rhetoric
lost the predominantly oratorical and practical character it had achieved as the highest
of the liberal arts under the Roman Empire. In the popular medieval manuals material
was condensed from Cicero and Quintilian, but their emphasis upon the public uses of
rhetoric was reduced. Rhetoric, logic, and the mathematical arts of the quadrivium had
to wait until the later Middle Ages for their real influence to be felt again. In the early
Middle Ages the all-inclusive work on music was that of Boethius, which was known
nearly everywhere that music was taught as a liberal art.
Naturally, propaedeutical education was highly bookish in character. In an age
when books were so scarce, they were regarded with great respect and even reverence,
for the written word was viewed as the essence of authority. Submissiveness and
obedience were qualities which the schools set out to instill in the pupils. Although
many advanced scholars showed critical abilities, initiative, and originality, these were
not qualities to be encouraged in young students. The propaedeutics of the Middle
Ages epitomized reliance upon the textbook. If a teacher had one, he was lucky;
perhaps he knew little more than was in it. Indeed, it might almost be said that a
person could be identified as a teacher by the fact that he owned a textbook or had
memorized one. The principal practical goal of education was the ability to read Latin,
and the principal method used was memorizing the content of the required books to
the accompaniment of strict discipline and corporal punishment.
Latin syllables, Latin words, and the rules of Latin grammar were read by the